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EGYPTIAN PRISONS. 



BT MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, HER MAJESTY S IKSPECTOR OF 

PRISONS. 



Among the many and great advantages conferred upon Egypt 
by the British protectorate, one of the chief is the greater secur- 
ity afforded to life and property by a better administration of 
justice. Down to 1884 the Egyptian police was ineffective, the 
law often a dead letter, the prisons a disgrace to humanity and 
civilization. Before that date the country was covered with 
Zaptiehs, or small district prisons, in which illegal imprisonment 
and every form of cruelty were constantly practised. It was 
quite easy for anyone in authority to consign a poor devil to cus- 
tody. One of the first of the many salutary reforms introduced 
by the then newly established prison department, under the ener- 
getic Dr. Crookshank, was an exact registration of individuals 
received at the prison gate and the enforcement of the strict rule 
that no one should be admitted without an order of committal 
duly signed by a recognized judicial authority. Now, of course, 
any such outrage as illegal imprisonment is out of the question. 
Another form of oppression in the old days was the unconscion- 
able delay in bringing the accused to trial. Hundreds were thus 
detained six or nine months, sometimes one or two years. At 
that time, too, there was no separation of classes ; the innocent 
were crowded in with the guilty, children with grown men ; only 
the females, as might be expected in a Mahometan country, were 
kept apart, but their numbers even then and since have always 
been exceedingly few. 

The first step taken by Crookshank Pacha was to concentrate 
his prisoners in a certain number of selected prisons, such as 
they were, but the best that could be found. In these, twenty- 
one in number, strenuous efforts were made to introduce order ; 
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cleanliness was insisted upon, disinfectants largely used, -while 
medical men were appointed at each place who attended daily to 
give medicines and move the sick into hospital. The health of 
the prisoners was so much improved that one per cent, of sick 
was the daily average, and this has been maintained, so that in 
the cholera epidemic last year only a few convicts died. 

A good prison system could only be introduced in improved 
prisons, and the first created was the great convict establishment at 
Tourah, a village about eight miles above Cairo on the banks of the 
Nile, and at the xoot of the great limestone quarries that have sup- 
plied the city with its building material from the earliest days. In 
1885 the old military hospital at Tourah was handed over to be con- 
verted into a public works prison ; a few of the wards were converted 
into cells and a draft of 250 convicts brought to occupy them from 
the arsenal at Alexandria. These proved skilful workmen, as the 
fellaheen, whether captive or free, invariably are ; and with the 
help of a few paid stone masons they restored the half-ruined upper 
story of the ancient building and converted it into a satisfactory 
prison for 150 more. The whole 400 continued their labors and 
to such good purpose, demolishing, removing, cleaning, construct- 
ing new roads and approaches, that in May, 1886, an entirely new 
prison for 500 convicts was completed and occupied. Many forms 
of industry were carried on with excellent financial results, as will 
be seen from the following details. 

All the lime for buildings was burnt in two lime kilns con- 
structed on purpose ; all the furniture and woodwork, the tables, 
beds, doors, were made by convict carpenters ; all the ironwork, 
the bolts and bars for safe custody, the very leg irons, their own 
inalienable livery under the old Egyptian prison code, were 
turned out by convict blacksmiths ; baskets have been manufac- 
tured in hundreds for carrying earth and stone. Nowadays the 
industrial labor at Tourah is of many useful kinds. New prison 
clothing, new boots (although these usually indispensable articles 
are only issued to a favored few prisoners in Egypt), the baking 
of bread and biscuit for home consumption or to be sent to out 
stations, plate laying and engine fitting, stone dressing for prison 
buildings, both at Tourah and elsewhere; all these are constantly 
in progress at Tourah. The money made in the prison provides 
funds for many things necessary for farther development, such as 
tram lines, locomotives, improved tools, and machinery of all kinds. 
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A visit to Tourah (and I have made several) is both interest- 
ing and instructive, showing how much can be done by an energetic 
and resourceful administration with very imperfect means. 
Money is always scarce with the Egyptian government, and it is 
immensely to Dr. Crookshank's credit that when he cannot get 
supplies from the Treasury he manufactures them somehow for 
himself. On the one hand, severe and strict economy is practised 
to the extent even of utilizing the petroleum tins for water cans 
and all sorts of odd purposes ; on the other, a substantial profit is 
gained npon the stone quarried, whether for building or macada- 
mization. The prison is as far as possible self-contained and self- 
supporting. It grows its own vegetables, especially the Egyptian 
lentils that form a staple of the diet, and its gardens are irrigated 
by water raised from the Nile by the shadoof, so familiar an object 
on the banks of the river, that primitive water wheel, the same 
to-day as in the time of Joseph and the patriarchs. It is punish- 
ment to work the shadoof, extra labor, but the same as forms the 
daily task of the free Arab cultivator. But the chief employ- 
ment of the Tourah convicts is in the quarries, a couple of 
miles from the prison, to which the gangs proceed every morn- 
ing at daylight and where they remain every day of the week 
but Fridays, their Sabbath, till four in the afternoon. There is no 
time wasted in marching to and fro. The dinner, or midday meal, 
is carried out to the quarries by the cooks, and after it is eaten 
the convicts are allowed an hour's rest in such shade as can be 
found in the nearly blinding heat of the dazzling white quarries. 
As this midday siesta is the common hour for trains passing on 
to the neighboring health resort of Helouan, casual observers 
might think that rest and refreshment formed a great part of the 
Egyptian convict's daily life. But that would be a grievous 
mistake, as I can testify after visiting the quarries at the hour of 
labor. 

Ceaseless activity is then the rule ; all around, the picks re- 
sound upon the unyielding stone ; some are busy with the levers 
raising huge blocks, stimulated by the sing-song, monotonous 
chant, without which Arabs, like sailors, cannot work with any 
effect. The burthen of the song varies, but it is generally an 
appeal for divine or heavenly assistance — "Allahiteek!" "May 
God give it," the phrase used by the initiated to silence the 
otherwise too importunate beggar, or "Halimenu!" "Hali 
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Elisa!" ending in an abrupt " Hah!" or "Hop!" at the moment 
of supreme effort. I was a little ashamed to be the cause of in- 
creasing the labors of a few; for the director of the prison, 
Effendi Osman Sidkey, took us up to the works in state, seated 
on a "trolley" which half a dozen convicts in clattering chains 
pushed along the train line. It was a stiff, ascending gradient, 
and I was glad to get permission to reward our " motive power " 
with a few cigarettes. 

Tobacco is not forbidden in the prisons of Egypt. It is issued 
to convicts in the works prisons in small rations as a reward, ac- 
cording to the Governor's judgment. The unconvicted and 
civil prisoners undergoing merely detention are at liberty to pur- 
chase it. I was the witness, the cause indeed of a curious and 
unwonted scene in the small prison at Assiout when I visited it 
last year. The sale of tobacco was in progress in the prison yard, 
where the whole body of prisoners, a hundred and more, were at 
exercise. An official stood behind a small table, on which lay the 
little screws of tobacco for disposal, each for a few " milliems," 
the smallest of Egyptian coins, the fractional part .of a farthing. 
The eagerness with which the poor prisoners eyed the precious 
weed excited my generosity and I bought up the whole table load, 
then and there, for a couple of shillings. The prisoners crowding 
around saw the deal and understood. Hardly had I put down 
the ten piastres when the whole body " rushed " the table, overset 
it, threw the screws of tobacco upon the ground and all hands 
pounced down on the scattered weed in one great struggling, 
scrambling, combatant medley. The tobacco was Quite wasted, of 
course, and I have no idea who got the two-shilling piece. The 
meUe was so unmanageable that it was necessary to call out the 
guard to drive the prisoners back into their wards. I was aghast 
at my indiscretion, and when I confessed it to Crookshank Pacha, 
on my return to Cairo, I admitted that I ought to have known 
better. 

In this prison of Assiout, which is of comparatively recent 
construction, and like all I have seen in Egypt, dazzling with 
whitewash and scrupuously clean, there is no work done, and 
this is a great flaw in the management. But industrial labor is 
difficult to find for all hands ; the prison population is constantly 
increasing year after year, and I shall have more to say on this 
directly. In some places, notably at Gizeh, near Cairo, there 
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are good workshops where cotton weaving is carried out by hand 
looms, woollen carpets are made, towelling and • cloths, with 
uniforms, boots, shoes, and red leather slippers, all the trades, in 
short, of the general population, and this without fear of that out- 
cry against prison competition that complicates prison administra- 
tion in other countries. But at Assiout there is nothing to be 
done but the inner service of the prison, and the bulk of the 
inmates lounge the whole day lazily in the yards, to be locked up 
at sundown until the next sunrise. They are quartered in long, 
narrow, and barn-like buildings, each holding from fifty to sixty. 
Down the centre of the room runs a raised platform, two feet 
high on eitljer side, where the mats and bedding are laid at night, 
and on these platforms the prisoners parade for inspection, a 
singular spectacle of many types and varying degrees of rascality. 
Outside at the door the red slippers are piled high, for according 
to usual custom prisoners are barefooted indoors. If they do not 
work neither do they get rations, except bread in the case of the 
quite destitute. The rest are fed by their relations, who also 
supply clothing, such as it is, the blue galalieh, or long outside 
shift of white or blue, the drawers and shirt, most of which are in 
rags. It must be a dreary existence in Assiout and other prisons 
of the class, for the sentences are sometimes long drawn, extend- 
ing from one to three years and more, to "life," or " everlasting," 
as my interpreter quaintly informed me. 

The daily unremitting toil of Tourah must be preferable to 
all but the incurably idle. Yet the terror of " Tourah " is now 
universal up and down Egypt. It is the great " bogey" of tKe 
daily life among the lower classes, the threat held over the fractious 
child or misconducted donkey-boy who claims an exorbitant 
" bakhshish." To accuse any decent fellah of having been in 
Tourah is the worst sort of insult, and at once indignantly de- 
nied. When my own connection with the English prisons be- 
came known, I was generally called the Basha of the English 
Tourah, and my official position gained me very marked respect 
among a class spoilt by many t-housands of annual tourists, the 
greedy guides and donkey-boys, the shameless vendors of sham 
curiosities, the importunate beggars that infest hotel entrances, 
swarm in villages, and make hideous the landing stages up the 
Nile. An old hand will best silence the persistent cry for alms, 
the wail of mishi (poverty stricken), of " Halas ! finish father, 
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finish mother" (the ornate expression for an orphan), by talking 
of the " Caracol," the police station, and a promise of " Tourah" 
to follow. 

Life in Tourah must be hard. The monotonous routine from 
daylight to sundown, the long nights, from early evening to next 
morning, thirteen or fourteen hours, caged up with forty or fifty 
others tainted with every vice and crime, must be a heavy burthen 
upon all but the absolutely debased. All the evils of " associa- 
tion," of herding criminals together without supervision/lef t to 
their own wicked devices, are present in the highest degree in 
Egyptian prisons. Now at last, however, a move is being made 
to provide separate cells for a certain number, and a new 
prison of 1,200 cells is now being built by convict labor at 
Tourah immediately opposite the new hospitals, and at some 
distance from the old prison. Much mischievous conspiracy of 
the worst kind will be prevented by keeping individuals apart 
during the idle hours of the night. It is then that disturbances 
are concocted and those concerted escapes of large numbers 
which have occurred more than once at Tourah, but have been 
generally abortive, ending only in bloodshed ; for the black 
Soudanese, who form the convict guards, are expert marksmen 
and surely account for a large part of the fugitives. 

There must be something very tempting to the untutored 
mind (and many of these Tourah convicts are half -wild creatures, 
Bedouin of the desert, true Ishmaelites, with their hands against 
every man, or the lowest scum of the cities), in the seeming free- 
dom of their condition during so many hours of the day. At 
Tourah liberty seems within easy reach. Not a mile from the 
quarries are great over-hanging cliffs honey-combed with caves, 
deep, cavernous recesses affording secure hiding-places, and it is 
for these that the rush is made. Last autumn, in August, there 
was a serious attempt of this kind and success was achieved by 
some of the runaways. The hour chosen was that of the break 
off from labor, when the gangs, brought together in small bodies 
surrounded by their guards, converge on a central point, very 
much as may be seen on any working day at Portland or Dart- 
moor, and thence march home in one compact multitude to the 
distant prison. It is a curiously picturesque scene. The con- 
victs, mostly fine stalwart men, their ragged dirty white robes 
flying to the wind, and their chains rattling, swing past two and 
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two, an almost endless procession. Down below, the mighty river 
flowing between its belts of palm and narrow fringe of green, 
shines like burnished silver under the westering sun j beyond 
stretches the wide desert to the foot of the Pyramids, those of 
Sakhara at one end of the landscape, of Cheops at the other, 
colossal monuments of enforced labor very similar to that now 
surviving at Tourah. 

This was the moment chosen for a general stampede. About sixty 
or seventy agreed to cut and run simultaneously, all towards the 
shelter of the hills. A few were told off to try conclusions with 
the armed guards, to wrest away the rifles, and thus secure both 
immunity from fire and the power to use the weapon in self- 
defence. The attempt appears to have been fairly successful at 
first. A few rifles were seized, and the fugitives, turning on 
their pursuers, made some pretty practice, during which a few of 
the more fortunate got away. 

But now authority asserted itself. Many were shot down; the 
rest^ overtaken, immediately surrendered. The absence of "grit," 
so characteristic of the race, showed itself at once, and these poor 
wretches, who had been bold enough to make the first rush 
under a hail of bullets, now squatted down on their hams, and with 
uplifted hands implored mercy, or declared it was all a mistake. 

" Malesh ! it does not matter " was their cry, then. But they 
no doubt found that it mattered a great deal when a few days 
later Nemesis overtook them in the shape of corporal punishment; 
for the lash, a cat of six tails, is used in the Egyptian prisons as 
a last resort in the maintenance of discipline and good order. It 
is only inflicted, however, under proper safeguards and by direct 
sentence of a high official. There is no " kourbash " nowadays in 
the prisons; no warder or guard is permitted to raise his hand 
against a prisoner. Tyranny and ill usage are strictly forbidden. 

Escapes have happened at other places. Nowadays, when 
military operations are in progress on the frontier, an immense 
amount of good work is done by large detachments of convicts 
at stations high up the river. There are rough-and-ready 
"Tourahs" at Assouan, Wady Haifa, Korosko, Suakim, El 
Teb, points of considerable importance in the service of the cam- 
paign, where supplies are constantly being landed, stored, or 
sent forward to the front. The Egyptian prison authorities have 
very wisely and intelligently utilized the labor at their disposal 
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to assist in unloading boats and in reshipping stores and 
railway plant. Already this summer the numbers at the front 
have been increased by the dispatch of another 300 convicts 
from Tonrah to Wady Haifa, where they have been engaged in 
laying the new line in the direction of Abu Hamed, the line 
on which the next move ahead practically depends. The Nile 
above Merawi flows through the most difficult country in its 
whole course, the very " worst water," and no navigation in that 
length is possible by steamers, little or none by small boats except 
at high Nile, and then only by haulage. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to complete the railway to Abu Hamed, so that gun- 
boats may be sent there in sections over the line, to be put to- 
gether above the cataracts and then utilized in the final advance, 
for the river is more or less open to Berber and above to Khartoum. 
This line does not grow very rapidly, but at this time of writing 
(July) some ninety miles are laid, and if Abu Hamed can be 
secured, so that the work may proceed both ways, it may be fin- 
ished by the end of the year. 

Convicts do much good work sometimes of a superior kind. 
Now and again a trained handicraftsman is found who is 
willing to put forward his best skill, and there is always 
a smart man or two who will act as leader and foreman 
to the rest, very much as is found with convicts all over the 
world. One man in particular at Wady Haifa is well known as a 
most industrious and intelligent worker, who naturally took the 
foremost place and controlled and directed the efforts of his fel- 
lows. He so gained the good-will of our officers that, not know- 
ing his antecedents, many of them strongly recommended him 
for release as a reward for his usefulness. But the prison au- 
thorities were unable to accede to this seemingly very justifiable 
request. The best of prisoners (again following experience else- 
where) was the worst of criminals. He had committed no fewer 
than eight murders, not, I presume, with proved malice afore- 
thought, or he would hardly have escaped the gallows. The 
death penalty is not, however, inflicted very frequently in Egypt. 
In one case worth mentioning as illustrating the almost comical 
side of Egyptian justice, a man sentenced to death was held 10 
serve a short term of imprisonment for some minor offence be- 
fore he was considered ripe for execution. The short sentence 
completed, he was incontinently hanged. 
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Last winter, when at Assouan, hundreds of convicts were 
engaged all day long under the windows of my hotel. Their rat- 
tling chains were the first sound I heard on early awakening; their 
unmelodious sing-song, as described above, was in my ears the 
whole day long. I could see them, mix with them, talk with 
them, if I chose, as they clustered around the great crane that 
raised the heaviest weights, locomotive, tender, boilers, from the 
boats moored below, or passed along in single file, backwards and 
forwards, between the beach and the railway station or store- 
houses thereby. All were in picturesque rags, all but the mili- 
tary prisoners, dressed in a startling uniform of bright orange ; 
all wore the inevitable leg-irons riveted on their spare, shrunken, 
brown ankles. It was the custom once, as in the old French 
hagnes, to chain the convicts in couples, a long-term man newly 
arrived with one whose sentence 3iad nearly expired. 

This practice has now been discontinued, and each unfortu- 
nate bears his burthen alone. I noticed great ingenuity among 
them in preventing the basils or anclets from chafing the skin. The 
most effective method, employed no doubt by the most affluent, 
was a leather pad* inserted within the iron ring ; others without 
resources, not owning a single " milliem" in the world, used any 
old filthy rags or scraps of sacking they could beg or steal. Pads 
of this kind have been worn from time immemorial by all prison- 
ers and captives ; no doubt the galley slaves chained to the oar in 
classical days invented them, and they were known till quite lately 
in the French lagnes of Kochefort and Toulon by the name of 
patarrasses, which old hands manufactured and sold to the new 
comers. Another old fashioned device I observed among the 
Egyptian convicts — a short hook hanging from a waistband, 
which caught up one link of the irons, a simple necessity where 
the chain is of such length that it drags inconveniently along the 
ground. 

The general use of fetters is not nowadays approved by civilized 
nations; although they are, I believe, still worn in the labor camps 
of the Southern States of America, and in Italy and Spain. But 
in Egypt they appear to be nearly indispensable for safe custody. 
Last year the removal of the leg irons from a number of convicts 
encouraged them to effect their escape. Sixteen of them at As- 
souan were astute enough to sham illness. It was during the 
cholera epidemic and they knew enough of the symptoms to 
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counterfeit some of them cleverly. The medical officer in charge 
was soft hearted and thought it cruel that his patients should die 
in their chains, so he had them struck off. Within a few hours 
the unshackled convicts gave him leg bail and escaped from the 
hospital into the desert and so down the river. These very men, 
I believe, formed the nucleus of the band of harami, the robbers 
and brigands who terrorized the lower province for some 
months and were only disposed of at last by stern reprisals. 
The story of the burning of the brigands at Belianah has be- 
come public property, and was made the occasion of one of those 
virulent attacks upon British rule that often find voice under 
the unrestrained license of the Egyptian press. These outlaws 
were pursued and run into at last by the police in a house where 
they had barricaded themselves. It was impossible to break in, 
and the assailants therefore set fire to the thatched roof. The 
robbers used this as their private arsenal, and the fire soon ig- 
nited their cartridges with a terrific explosion, in which most of 
the defenders lost their lives. This practice of concealing ex- 
plosives in the roof is not uncommon. When the Shayk of 
Derowi was arrested on a charge of conveying contraband into 
the Soudan, he contrived to send back a message to his wife to 
make away with all damaging evidence. She thought the safest 
way to dispose of the gunpowder stored in the house was by fire, 
and she also disposed, very effectually, of herself. 

I was much struck at Tourah with the admirable prison hos- 
pital, which would compare favorably with any in the English 
prisons. It is of quite recent erection ; the building is two 
storied, with lofty, well-ventilated wards, beds, and bedding, all 
in the most approved style ; a well-stocked dispensary, and a fully 
qualified medical man in daily attendance. I went the round of 
the patients, who, unless too ill to rise, sit up on their beds 
rather like poultry roosting, and found that Arab flesh is heir to 
much the same ills as that of the rest of us. The complaints, 
had mostly a familiar sound — eczema, tuberculosis (the scourge of 
the black prisoners from the south), ophthalmia, dysentery, and so 
forth. " Stone " is a malady very prevalent, and showing itself 
in the most aggravated form, due no doubt to the constant drink- 
ing of lime-affected water. I saw the result of some recent 
operations, stones of almost colossal size extracted by the prison 
surgeons/ whose skill is evidently remarkable. 
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Too much praise can hardly be accorded theEgyptian prison 
administration for its prompt and effective treatment of the 
cholera epidemic when it appeared in Egypt last year. Although 
the mortality was serious in the general population, the percent- 
ago of deaths was relatively small in the prisons. Out of a total 
of 7,954 prison inmates (this number does not include the con- 
victs at the seat of war or on the Eed Sea), there were only 116 
cases and 70 deaths. In six of the prisons the disease did not 
appear ; in others, although situated in the heart of infected 
towns and prisoners were being constantly received from infected 
districts, the cases were few. In Tourah, with a total population 
of 1,350, there were but 22 ; at Assiout, anew building with good 
sanitation, only 2 ; the average was largest at Keneh, Mansourah, 
and Assouan. Not a single female prisoner was attacked, an 
immunity attributed by Dr. Crookshank to the fact that the 
females in custody receive regular prison diet, while the males, 
except at Tourah and Ghizeh, are fed, often indifferently, by 
their friends outside. These excellent results were undoubtedly 
due to the strict isolation of the inmates of any prison in which 
the cholera had appeared. Whenever a case showed, the intro- 
duction of food or clothing from outside was strictly forbidden, 
and friends were not admitted when cholera existed in the neigh- 
borhood. Much was due, also, to the unselfish devotion of the 
Egyption medical staff, who were unremitting in their care, and 
of whom two died of the disease at their posts. 

Prison systems according to the best authorities have never yet 
had any appreciable effect on the volume of crime in a country. 
That of Egypt is now excellent, but the prison population con- 
stantly increases. Prisoners are better fed, better looked after, 
more severely worked, and the system is seemingly more deter- 
rent, yet year after year there are more convictions. In 1884 
the total of convicts in custody was 3,578 ; in the following year 
it had increased by 1,000 ; ten years later the numbers had risen 
to 6,831, in 1894 the total was 7,336 ; it is now, I am told, nearly 
11,000. Of course these figures have another aspect and may be 
said to prove greater activity in the police, with a larger measure 
of protection to the peaceful, law-abiding public, than obtained 
under the old irregular and incomplete administration of justice. 
It is satisfactory to hear that the Egyptian authorities have now 
adopted the method found most effective elsewhere in diminish- 
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ing crime, that of cutting off the supply at the fountain head. 
A strong effort is being made to tackle the young offender. 
Juvenile depravity is very marked among the Arab fellaheen. 
A case may be quoted of a child named Hassan Salem, who began 
thieving at ten, and who by the time he was fourteen had been 
ten times convicted, nearly always for stealing money or clothes. 
There were 150 at least of these precocious criminals dispersed 
through the prisons, exposed to all the contaminations of prison 
life, willing pupils of more experienced criminals. Now, a refor- 
matory prison for juveniles has been opened at Alexandria, 
where a severe discipline is tempered by useful exercises and in- 
struction in trades. 

No account of the Egyptian prisons of today would be com- 
plete without some reference to Dr. Crookshank, who has been 
at the head of the department for some fourteen years and who 
has just received well-merited advancement as one of the Direc- 
tors or Commissioners of the Dara Sanieh Estate, which con- 
trols so many sugar factories, and from which the Khedive re- 
ceives so large a revenue. Dr. Crookshank Pacha began as a 
surgeon in the Franco-German war and served both sides ; he 
was then on the headquarters staff of the Turkish army during 
the Turko-Servian war of 1876-7, and again in the Turko- 
Eussian war of the following year, when he took part in the famous 
retreat of the Turks across the Balkan under the able generalship 
of poor Valentine Baker. After an interval, when he was occu- 
pied in helping to organize the St. John of Jerusalem Ambulance 
Society, he accompanied the British Cholera Commission to 
Egypt in 18b3 and was in charge of the Gendarmerie Cholera 
camp at El-Wadan. He was in the Suakim campaign of 1885, 
and in 1886 he took a large force of convicts to work the petro- 
leum wells at Djebel Zeit, on the Red Sea littoral. Again, after 
Sir Francis Grenfell's victory at Toski, he went up with a small 
medical staff to tend the sick and wounded Dervishes, and the 
thousands of starving fugitives, mostly women and children, 
whom he transferred gradually to Assouan and down the river 
for distribution through the cities of Lower Egypt. He is a man 
of very broad views, energetic in organization, with rare powers 
of securing devoted support, and he will be much missed in the 
prison department, 

Abthub Gbiffiths, 



